


















The Souvenir of the Friends’ School for Social 
and Religious Study, held in Ninth month last at 
the George School, is now ready for delivery 
to subscribers, and for sale to those who desire it. 
Price 59 cents, post paid. Send orders to Henry 
W. Wilbur, 140 North 15th St, Philadelphia, Pa. 














FOR A LIFE - TIME 


A WATCH is not bought fora 
moment’s pleasure, but should 
last a life-time, giving faithful 
and accurate service. 
We call attention to the fact that our 
watches are in the hands of three gener- 
ations of satisfied customers. 


GEO. C. CHILD 
20 South 10th Street 


Established 1810 
on North 2nd Street 


Finest Watch Repairing 
in Philadelphia 


MONTGOMERY, CLOTHIER and TYLER 
BANKERS 
and dealers in Conservative Investment Securities. 


Correspondence and 131 S. FOURTH ST. 
personal consultation invited. PHILADELPHIA 








PITTSBURGH FRIENDS’ MEETING. 


Will every Friend who reads this advertisement 
kindly send to the address below the names of his 
acquaintances living in the vicinity of Pittsburgh 
or Allegheny who are Friends or Friendly in- 
clined. Address Harriet Eck, 5428 Howe Street, 
Pittsburgh. The First-day Meetings are held at 
No. 120 Fifth Street, at 11 o’clock. 


Enlargements from Kotak Films 


by a process which makes them as sharp as direct 
prints, and at very low cost. 10x12—25 cents: 
8x10 —20 cents. 


M. J. BYE, Secane, Pa. 













TIME-KEEPERS 


EST SHED 





When you wish to buy a 
watch or clock which will 
prove a faithful time keep- 
er, come tous. For ninety 
years we have been selling 
just that kind and we guar- 
antee that the time-keeper 
purchased here will give 
satisfaction. 
Prices moderate. 


RIGGS @®& BRO., 310 Market Street 
Watches, Clocks, Diamonds 
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Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 


RIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER INDEX FOR 


1907 will be sent on application. 


WANTED—$2000 ON FIRST MORTGAGE, 

property at Prospect Park, Delaware Co. 
Pa. Fire Insurance as collateral. Very nice loca- 
tion. Interest 54-10% Charles Palmer P. O. Box 


218 Chester, Pa. 


ANTED—A WORKING HOUSE-KEEPER 

for the Children’s Summer Home, Cinnam- 

inson N. J. Give reference and experience. Ad- 

-——, — Taylor Stokes, Moorestown Burlington 
o. N. J. 


WANTED—BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 
companion and reader for invalid or elderly 
a Phila. el Address, No. 22, this office. 


fs MANUFACTURING COMPANY DOING A 
prosperous business offers for sale a small 
amount of stock to provide for an increase in the 
equipment of its plant. The business of 1907 more 
than doubled that of 1906. Semi Annual dividends 
are guaranteed. Address, R, care of Friends’ In- 
telligencer, 15th and somag> 4 Street. Phila. 


WANTED. BY THE UNDERSIGNED TO 
obtain viewsof Friends’ Meeeting-houses, 
exterior and interior in the U.S. Any informa- 
tion will be appreciated, expense of postage will 
be returned. J. R. B. Moore, Box 94, Newtown, 
Bucks Co., Pa., or 44 East 73rd Street, New York. 


WANTED- BY YOUNG LADY, POSITION 
of trust in institution, hotel or boarding 
school. Best references. Address, No. 28, this 
office. 


WANTED—BY AN EXPERIENCED PER- 

son a position as companion, care taker of 
invalid, or house-keeper. Address, “‘E ’’ Office of 
the Friend’s Intelligencer. 


WaANTED-A POSITION BY A _ TRUST- 

worthy person as housekeeper, or could take 
eare of invalid or as mothers’ helper. Address No. 
31, this office. 


WANTED — BY YOUNG WOMAN OF IN- 
telligence and refinement and with know- 
ledge of bookkeeping and general office duties, a 
position in mountain hotel for summer. Adarecs 
No, 30, this office. 


ADOPTION—WANTED FOR ADOPTION IN 
a Friends’ family, a girl baby of good parent- 
age, under one year old. Address with full partic- 


ulars. L 41, this office. 


WANTED-1 —TO TAKE CHARGE OF A HOME 

where one or more servants are kept by a 
woman of ability and experience. Best of refer- 
ences. Address No. 32, this office. 


WANTED — A MOTHERS’ HELPER IN 

Friends’ family in suburbs of Phila., a per- 
son willing to assist with light household duties 
preferred. Address No. 33, this office. 


WANTED—HOMES IN PRIVATE FAMILIES 
for colored girls to work for wages. Apply 
900 N. 22nd Street. 


Continued ¢ on page iii. 
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Allen’s Lard. 


THE 
LARD 
THAT 


IS 


LARD 
Allen’s Lard. 


Good Investments. 


are always sought and usually hard to find—Be- 
come familiar with securities of the city of 
SEATTLE, paying 7% and 8% interest. 


HENRY C. ASH 
316 Bailey Bidg. Seattle, Wash. 


b% 54% 
Kansas Farm Mortgages 


Mortgages negotiated on farms in the wheat and 
corn belt of Kansas to net the investor 544% inter- 
est. Loans made only on good land in well settled 
and proven territory. Six years experience in this 
territory and not a bad loan made. References 
= furnished on application. Correspondence invited. 


HENRY WHITSON, 
219 E. Douglas Ave., 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


For Sale at Buck Hill Falls. 


Lot No. 217, on Buck Hill. Commands unexcell- 
ed view East and North. Address 


EDWARD C. WILSON, Friends’ School, Baltimore 


ees Post Cards 


Buckingham Meeting- 
house, Chester, Christiana, 
Fallowfield, Germantown, 
Green St.. Gwynedd, Hor- 
sham, King of Prussia, Lans- 
downe, Merion, Newtown, 
Old Chichester, Plymouth, 
Schuylkill, Solebury and 
West Chester. 


| Some of these cards we have had 
before, but these are new views, 
showing interiors also. Two for 
5 cents, all seventeen for 35 cents, 
postpaid. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 


WALTER H. JENKINS, 
Manager, 


15th and Race Streets, Philadelph ia 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 


(Limited. ) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “*Clubs”’ we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
scribers. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 

MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP’’ PAPERS 

EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES. — For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5 cents perline. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 
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N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., 
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OFFICERS. 


Rowland Comly, 
President. 


Hugh Mcllvain, 
lst Vice-Prest. 


Walter H. Lippincott, 
2d Vice-Prest 


William Bradway, 
Trust Officer, 


Swarthmore College 
SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 





George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 


For catalogues and further information 
Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 





Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


| A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
| and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
| cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
| CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 

J. EUGENE BAKER, Principai 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
| under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 

above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 
| record. School advantages in home setting. Cer- 
tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore, 
Board and tuition, $250. 


A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


Capital, $500,000. 


WILLS prepared and held in safe 

' keeping free of charge, where the 

COMPANY is named as EXECUTOR, 
Secretary andTreasurer. CO-EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE, etc. 
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Logan Trust Company of Philadelphia 


NO. 1431 CHESTNUT STREET 


DiREcTors, 


J. Gibson Mcllvain 
David L. Lukens 
Charles M. Biddle 
Frank H. Wood 
Augh Mclivain 
Walter H. Lippincott 
Charles A. Longstreth 
Edmund Webster 
Charles Major 

E. Lawrence Fell 
Rowland Comly 
William Bradway 
George M. Bunting 
Walter Clothier 


Surplus, $125,000 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 
Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 
Second House 


The Pennhurst from Beach 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. - 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator 
to street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD. 


"THE KATHLU 
1126 CENTRAL AVE., OCEAN City, N. J. 
Open for the year. Hot water heat. Home com- 


forts. Pleasantly located near the beach. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 





118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila. 


ELtwooD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 
1313 VINE STREET 


BoTn TELEPHoNnes 
Day orn Nicut 


PHILADELPHIA 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St.. Phila. 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
503 Chestnut Street, 


§. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 
Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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What shall be the law of the intellectual and 
spiritual commerce on which the entire product of 
character depends? It must be the law of friendship. 

WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 








THE GREAT WORD. 


Old gods avaunt! The rosy East is waking, 
And in the dawn your shapes of clay are shaking; 
Ye broke men’s hearts, and now your spells are breaking. 
Over all lands a winged hope is flying; 
It goes without reproof, without replying; 
It bears God’s courage to the dulled and dying. 
The rusted chain that bound the world is broken; 
A new strange star is pricking night for token; 
And the Great Word is waiting to be spoken! 
—Edwin Markham. 


TRI-STATE LIQUOR CONDITIONS. 


[The following article was prepared and will be circu- 
lated under the care of the Sub-committee on Temperance 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee. ] 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The colonial statutes fined drunkenness, and 
prohibited the sale of liquor to Indians. As early 
as 1725, liquor, could be legally 
vicinity of furnaces, only after obtaining a per- 
mit from the owners of these establishments. In 
the early forties of the nineteenth century local 
option prevailed in certain counties by act of 
legislature, and the right to remonstrate against 
the granting of licenses came into legal being in 
1846. From 1872 to 1875, local option prevailed in 
the state, and the question of selling liquor was 
annually submitted at the municipal elections in 
every city and county. The local option laws 
were all repealed in 1875, when a general license 
law was enacted, which remained in force until 
the advent of the so-called Brooks High License 
law in 1877. This law is still the state’s plan for 
regulating the sale of liquor. Under its provi- 
sions licenses are granted by the Court of Quarter 
Sessions of the proper county, and to ‘‘citizens of 
the United States of temperate habits and good 
moral character.’’ The license fee ranges from 
$1,000 in Philadelphia, to $75 in the rural sub- 
divisions of the state. Every application for 
license must be signed by at least ‘‘twelve repu- 
table qualified electors,’’ residents of the political 
subdivision where the license is to operate. 
Fines and imprisonment are provided for selling 


sold in the: 





without a license, and for violating the restric- 
tions and provisions of the license. It is unlawful 
to furnish liquor on election day, on the first day 
of the week, to minors, or to persons of intemper- 
ate habits. When the Brooks law first went into 
effect there was a marked reduction in the num- 
ber of saloons in the city of Philadelphia, and 
there was a disposition to credit the reduction to 
the high fee. But when it is considered that 
about twice as many persons were anxious to pay 
the fee as received licenses, it is manifest that 
the reduction was really due to the discretionary 
power lodged in the license court, which resulted 
in the refusal of many of the applicants. Time 
has practically enabled the liquor traffic to adjust 
itself to the new conditions, and no one now 
claims that Pennsylvania’s license law is in any 
marked sense a temperance measure. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Under the colonial statutes of 1668 persons 
found drinking after 9 a.m. were apprehended and 
punished. Drunkenness was punished by fine, 
and the sale of liquor to Indians prohibited. A 
license law was enacted in 1797, and in 1820 the 
supposed protective provision of requiring the 
endorsement of twelve freeholders to a license 
application was adopted. In 1847, a township 
local option bill was enacted, but repealed the 
following year. A county local option law was 
passed in 1888, but was superseded in 1899 by the 
so-called Werts law. This was called a high 
license law, although the fee was placed at $150. 
Under the New Jersey system considerable lati- 
tude is allowed to the boards of councilmen in 
incorporated cities and boroughs, which boards 
may fix license fees, or refuse licenses altogether. 
The act of 1889 was amended in 1906 by what has 
been called the ‘‘Bishops’ Bill,’’ which in some 
respects increased the restrictive features of the 
law, especially touching the license fee, the 
removal of screens from the doors and windows of 
drinking places during the prohibited hours, and 
made the sales of liquor on the first day of the 
week less safe. Still it should be said that so- 
called ‘‘Sunday selling’’ was never legal in New 
Jersey. 

DELAWARE. 

A general license law was adopted in 1740, 
which with certain modifications was continued 
when the colony became a state. In 1847, the 
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question of license or no license was submitted to 
the people to decide, but the measure was declared 
unconstitutional. Following this the holder ofa 
license was required to obtain the consent of a 
majority of voters in a school district, tavern 
keepers who sold only to their guests being ex- 
empt from the law’s provisions. A prohibitory 
law was enacted in 1855, but it and all other liquor 
statutes were repealed in 1857, and a general 
license law was enacted. This law was repeat- 
edly amended. The new state constitution of 
1897 contained a unique provision to the effect 
that whenever the representatives of any of the 
four districts of the state should ask for a local 
option law, the legislature should provide such a 
statute for that district. The legislature of 1907, 
however, did more than that, and provided a 
general local option law, with a vote on the ques- 
tion of license or no license in all of the districts 
in Eleventh month, 1907. Under this law the 
counties of Kent and Sussex voted against license. 


THE LOCAL OPTION STRUGGLE. 


Local option bills were introduced in the legis- 
latures of both Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
during the session of 1907, but both failed to be- 
come laws. In New Jersey the bill was defeated 
in the Assembly by a large majority, and in Penn- 
sylvania, while the bill itself did not reach a vote, 
a test on taking it out of committee resulted in 
defeat for the local option forces, but on such a 
narrow margin as to lead to the conclusion that a 
vote on the measure itself might have carried. A 
local option bill is pending in the New Jersey 
legislature of 1908, and such a measure will un- 
doutedly be presented to the next Pennsylvania 
legislature, which will assemble in 1909. It is 
felt that the exercise of proper influence on the 
legislature in both of these states, by the temper- 
ance men and women, may result in a successful 
issue. 

WHAT IS LOCAL OPTION? 


Plainly stated, the local option plan provides for 
transferring the jurisdiction on the license ques- 
tion from the courts, councils and commissions, 
and lodging it directly with the people them- 
selves, in designated localities. It is really taking 
the authority in these cases back to its original 
source, every license law simply conferring upon 
certain officials the power to grant this privilege, 
the right to sell liquor at retail being inherent in 
no person, but is always and everywhere a privi- 
lege which has to be acquired. It would seem 
more reasonable for the people in their civic capac- 
ity to retain the regulation and restraining of the 
liquor traffic in their own hands, rather than pass 
it over to courts, councils and commissions, likely | 
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to be compromised if not corrupted by connection 
with the liquor business. In fact the judiciary is 
not dignified, or respect for it stimulated, by pass- 
ing on the merits or demerits of prospective liquor 
sellers. Under local option the State simply says 
to the people of a specified district, either prohibit 
or license the sale of liquor as you deem best. 
The local option system is in a certain sense the 
referendum working on one phase of law making. 


THE SYSTEM AT WORK. 


The local option system has produced its most 
tangible and far-reaching results in the Southern 
States, large areas in Tennessee, Kentucky, Arkan 
sas, Texas and North Carolina, having become pro- 
gressively prohibitory under local option; the sys- 
tem has recently developed into state-wide prohi- 
bition in Alabama and. Georgia, while Mississippi 
has passed a state prohibitory law which will go 
into effect in 1909, and North Carolina is likely to 
become a dry state before the year is out. North 
of Mason and Dixon’s line, where the social, in- 
dustrial and political conditions are so different, 
such marked results have not as yet been attained. 
Whatever may be the vital and final value of local 
option, it would appear evident that where it is 
presently in advance of the dominant public senti- 
ment, or where it meets the opposition of the 
active political forces in the community, it 
must precede more general and more rigorous 
plans for dealing with the liquor traffic. Asa 
system it applies the American theory of local 
self-government in dealing with the public phase 
of the liquor evil. 

Whenever and wherever a local option measure 
is under consideration, we urge Friends, as way 
opens, to lend their influence towards the educa- 
tion of the people on this subject, and whena 
local option bill is presented in the legislature, to 
urge their senator and members of the assembly 
to vote for the pending bill, and help to give to 
communities this measure of home rule touching 
the liquor traffic. 


A STUDY IN DOCTRINE AND 
DISCIPLINE—VII. 


THE DISCIPLINE. 

Most of the provisions of the disciplines of the 
seven Yearly Meetings of our branch of the Soci- 
ety are similar. They vary somewhat in phrase- 
ology, and especially in the use of theological 
terms, and in statements of what is at least an 
approach to doctrine. Entire harmony charac- 
terizes the deliverances of all of the disciplines 
touching a free gospel ministry, and the conduct 
and conversation of members. It should be re- 
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membered, however, that even the testimonies 
which form sucha vital part of the discipline 
have been matters of growth and development. 

The advice given as to the use of intoxicating 
liquor and tobacco has developed step by step, as 
more light and an awakened conscience dealt with 
these habits. The Philadelphia discipline of 1806, 
contained a chapter on ‘‘Moderation and Temper- 
ance.’’ In this particular deliverance the exhor- 
tation is entirely as to the use of drink, the prac- 
tice of total abstinence not even being hinted. 
There is an advice cautioning Friends against 
giving rum and other strong liquors at vendues, 
as an inducement to more vigorous bidding. 
There was also a caution against importing and 
retailing distilled liquors, or’ being engaged in the 
distillation of such liquors. The unnecessary fre- 
quenting of taverns was discouraged, and Friends 
were advised not to engage in the business of 
keeping houses of public entertainment, or beer 
houses, and to be cautious about signing applica- 
tions for such places. 

The Baltimore discipline of the same year con- 
tained practically the same provisions, except the 
statements were more condensed, and less argu- 
mentative. 

A chapter on ‘‘ Distilled Spirituous Liquors,’’ in 
the New York discipline of 1810, and the chapter 
on ‘‘Taverns,’’ in the vital points, did not vary 
from the Philadelphia discipline, while in part the 
same words were used. 

Without doubt the position of the Society at 
that time was an advanced one, even fora reli- 
gious body to take, on the liquor question in the 
opening years of the nineteenth century, and 
twenty years before the organization of the first 
temperance society. Even these testimonies were 
based on advices in the older manuscript disci- 
plines which simply discouraged smoking on the 
public highways, drinking to excess, or in public 
places. 2 

Touching all of the concerns which were not 
fundamental testimonies in the early days of the 
Society, we see that Friends have merely kept up 
with the spirit of progress, or at best have merely 
anticipated as a people what individuals have 
worked out in life and conduct. This is particu- 
larly true regarding slavery. There were many 
Friendly voices crying in the wilderness before 
the Society in its discipline set the seal of its con- 
demnation on the great iniquity, and practically 
made slave holding an impossible condition of 
membership in the Society. 

The point of it all is that our disciplines are not 
unalterable documents like the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, but represent a manifest develop- 
ment in full harmony with the growth of things 
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In studying the discipline it 


in the world of life. 
is absolutely necessary that two view-points be 


taken. In the first place we must consider the 
conditions of thought and life at the time when 
the disciplinary provisions were first formulated. 
In the second place, we must look at all our testi- 
monies and requirements from the standpoint of 
the present, in connection with right social stand- 
ards and general need. While a forced disci- 
plinary morality may be better than none at all, 
the function of the discipline is not to dominate 
the conscience in an arbitrary way, but to lead to 
that constant self-examination and genuine con- 
cern, which shall make the individual conduct 
right from choice, and not because of fear or com- 
pulsion. 

In a comprehensive study of the discipline, its 
application in the past should be considered. This 
can only be done thoroughly by consulting the 
records of monthly meetings. 

Such examination will reveal the large place 
which disownment occupied at a certain period in 
the history of the Society. Unpleasant as some 
of these revelations may be, it is not possible to 
adequately understand present conditions, and the 
inherited obstacles which exist in many commu- 
nities, without a pretty thorough understanding 
of what took place during the period when the 
internal work of the Society was so largely nega- 
tive and repressive. 

Happily the zeal for disowning members has 
nearly disappeared from our meetings, the word 
‘‘disown’’ having been dropped almost entirely 
from our disciplines. It is worth considering, 
however, whether this reaction from austerity 
has not developed carelessness and indifference 
regarding certain lines of conduct which are re- 
quired by the rules of the discipline. Concern 
and care regarding these matters were never 
more important than now. Dealing with human 
frailty and waywardness, in the right spirit, pos- 
sibly with no thought of disowning the offenders, 
but with an eye single to their “‘preservation and 
recovery,’’ is aconstant demand upon the patience, 
the love and the sympathy of the concerned 
Friends in every meeting. 

Many of the provisions in our disciplines are 
fine samples of splendid idealism. To completely 
live up to them would mean practical human per- 
fection. To be unduly sensitive and exacting re- 
garding these matters, for self, and  especi- 
ally for others, may mean a condition only a little 
less serious in its result, than indifference itself. 

As we study the development of what we call 
doctrine, and the evolution of the discipline, we 
must remember that neither represents a finality. 
The healthy motive is the controlling desire to 
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know the truth, and to secure that liberty which | 


the truth brings. Always remembering that the 
discovery of new truth and the fresh apprehension 
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of the truth which may be old, are essentials of | 
progress for individuals, institutions, and even 


religious organizations. 


(Conclusion. ) 


A FRIENDS’ LIBRARY. 


[An address by Edna V. Thomas, Librarian of Friends’ 


Library at 15th and Cherry Sts., Phila., before the Young | 


Friends’ Association of Philadelphia. ] 


The text which I have been asked to talk on 
to-night seems to divide itself naturally into two 
parts, a firstly which takes up the condition of the 
Library, and a secondly, which deals with its 
present usefulness. 

To begin in logical order we will discuss for 
just a few moments the resources of the Library 
as it stands to-day. 

We have learned from the annual report that 
there are about 12,000 volumes on the shelves, 
now let us consider these figures a little. Recent- 
ly the American Library Association, technically 
known as the A. L. A., compiled a list of books 
which it considered indispensable in forming an 
ideal small library. When this list was summed 
up, it made a collection of 8,000 volumes. In the 
process of revision, I have compared this catalogue 
with ours and find we have a very large propor- 
tion of these indispensables, therefore, we may 


class ourselves as a medium-sized Library, over- | Library is about as useful as a grand piano ina 


stepping the small Library limit by 4,000 volumes | 


—so much for numbers; but I think I hear some 
one say, or, is it merely an echo of what I have 
heard so many times before? ‘‘Yes, you have all 


I can never find anthing to read, there is nothing 
exciting, nothing interesting. 
Nothing interesting! 


Aren’t Dickens, Scott, | 


Austen, Eliot, Kipling, if you will, interesting? | 


Do none of the essayists, 
Repplier, Benson, the VanDykes, etc., interest 
you? 

Can you find nothing exciting in Prescott, Wil- 
son, Fiske or Parkman? 

Have you exhausted all the poets, both English 
and American, as well as travel and biography, that 


these in the Library, as well as the long list of | fruitful for an increase in circulation, namely, the 


| children of Friends’ Central School, so any legiti- 
_ mate plan was used to gather them in. 


If after one carefully looks the Library over | teachers of the various grades have been talked 


books recently added, a number of which are 
noted in the annual report. 
he 


really finds nothing which appeals to his 


taste, there is a book at the desk in which he is 


Mabie, Burroughs, | 
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invited to write the names of some works which 
are in his own line, and these titles will be care. 
fully considered when the next purchases are 
made. 

The Reference department has been fully spoken 


| of in the annual report, previously referred to, 





| but it might be well to emphasize the importance 


of this feature of the Library; here are the latent 


| answers to innumerable puzzling questions, only 


waiting to be sought out by the public, so, we 
find, that in summing up, the material in the 
Library covers a range of nine different classes: 
general works, philosophy, religion (including, of 
course, many Friends’ works) sociology, philology, 
natural science, useful arts, fine arts, literature, 
and history—surely among all these subjects it 
ought not to be difficult to find something interest- 


| ing to read! 


So much for the material inthe Library. Now is 
this material easily accessible to the average reader, 
who has little time at his disposal to make selec- 
tions. Well, it is presupposed that the Librarian, 
by virtue of her position, has some knowledge of 
the interior of the books, and is able and willing to 
advise, and besides the author and title catalogue 
already in the room, there is in process of making 
and partly completed, a card catalogue in which 
any book may be found listed under its author, 
title, subject, editor, compiler or series. 

Now you may have the most carefully selected 
collection of books, well classified and catalogued, 


| placed in the most cheerful of rooms, but if the 


people do not draw out or consult these books, the 


house where nobody can play on it, with the ad- 
vantage in favor of the grand piano, You can buy 
a pianola to extract the music, but you must 


| attract the people to extract the books! first by 


those books onthe shelves, but they are so old; | having as near as possible, within reason, what 


they ask for and second by using various devices 
and schemes to make them ask for what you have! 

Sometime ago the idea presented itself to 
divide our patrons, either actual or possible, into 
classes and to devise different schemes which 
would seem most expedient to attract different 
classes. 

I will try to show the result of these schemes on 
the usefulness of the Library, which, by the way, 


| does not always show up in the mere figures of 


| the circulation statistics. 
you can find nothing to read? because we have all | 





Class No. 1, it seemed to me, ought to be the most 


The 


with and many show their interest in having the 
children join by signing cards for them and by 





n 
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assigning them as collateral reading, certain books 
known to be on the shelves. If there is orily one 
copy of such a book, a list is kept of the class 
studying it and each one is allowed to have it in 
his turn. 

The librarian is glad to assist in selecting books 
for the children and we have our largest patron- 
age from the school, but when we compare the 


number of pupils registered in the Library to the | 


number attending school, it is a small proportion, 
indeed, but it is increasing and we are hoping for 
better things. 

It seemed as though our field of usefulness 
should not be confined to our own school when we 
had others in the neighborhood, so the teachers at 
the Girls’ High School were asked recently to 
send a list of the required reading on History, 
Literature, and other topics and membership cards 
were distributed there. Out ofa printed list of 
75 books, on the American Revolution alone, one 
pupil reported that we have the highest percent- 
age of any library she had visited and as a result 
a number of the girls have used the Library for 
study in the afternoons, and a few have taken out 
books. 

Class No. numbers who are 


2—The large 





brought into the building each day to enjoy the | 


hospitality of the dining room, and incidentally to 
wait in the Library. This isa hard class to 


reach. They are in too much of a hurry before | 
nounced her intention of reading down the last 


they go in to the meal and too comfortable when 
they come out, to care to read! But lists of 


books, new books, and groups of selected books | 
placed about the Library do catch their eyes occa- | 


sionally, and we have a number of card-holders 
among them, especially the many artists 


and | 


musicians who come in on account of the nearness | 


of the Academy of Fine Arts and several schools 


of music, and whom we have tried to interest by | 


having some works along their line. 
From this class, also, we get most of our refer- 
ence workers. 


I have selected at random a few | 


of the questions which have been asked at the | 


desk during the last few days, the answers to 
which have all been found in our own Library. 

(a.) Can you find for me the price and publisher 
of two magazines, the names of which I have not 
been able to find on any list? 

(b) Can you give me some account of the 
traveler’s tree, its native country, use, etc. ? 

(c) Can you locate a certain small town in Italy 
which I have been unable to find elsewhere? 

(d) Can you tell me in what magazine a certain 
article appeared and the date? 

(e) Can you tell a Woman’s club where to find a 
recent article on Cavour, etc., etc. 
In fact the refrain, ‘‘Can you tell me where to 


| of all—the general 


find?’’ is becoming pleasantly familiar to the 
Librarian’s ears. 

Class No. 3.—The people who live in the adja- 
cent neighborhood, especially thechildren. These 
we have tried to reach by giving cards to the 
persons already registered to distribute among 
their friends, and we have a gratifying patronage 
among them already. One of our most inveterate 
readers is a street urchin of 14 or 15. He rushed 
in the other day after devouring Hanson’s ‘‘ Days 
of King Arthur,’’ saying, ‘‘My, but that wasa 
corking good book, have you got any more like 
it?’’ Perhaps after a little more association with 
Arthur's knights, he will omit “corking’’ from his 
conversation! No urging is needed to get all 
classes to read the magazines. They pay for 


| themselves several times over, the more instruc- 


tive as well as the lighter ones are always in 
demand. 

The 4th and last class is the most inaccessible 
public; those who are not 
attracted by dinner, or school, or proximity, 
but who belong to our Society or simply to 
society and whom we ought to have and some of 
whom we do have. 

We have tried to reach these through the 
medium of the Intelligencer by publishing notices 
from time to time and lists of new books. It is 
gratifying to note that a number of patrons have 
come to us in this way, one Friend even an- 


list in alphabetical order, and was disappointed 
because the books were not all in when she called! 

Finally, if there is one book on the shelves of a 
library which is well worth reading, that library 
is not dead. Eliminating all those in our Library 
which possibly are not worth reading, we must 
be at least 10,000 times alive and with the help 
and encouragement of our friends and patrons we 
hope to continue so! 


WORKING WOMEN AND SUFFRAGE. 


In writing her impressions of America for the 
New York Independent, Anne Cobden-Sanderson 


| speaks of three classes of women that she has 





found here. She says: ‘‘ At the head of all stands 
the wealthy woman, crowned as queen. Clothed 
in purple and fine linen, leisure and luxury are 
hers. But she stands aloof from politics. She is 
too rich! 

‘*At the bottom of all is the immigrant woman. 
Driven from her own country and her home by 
cruel economic conditions, she comes to America, 
there to falla prey to the same all-devouring 
capitalism, and she, the most helpless of all the 
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workers and the least protected, works the longest 
hours and receives the lowest pay. She, too, 
stands aloof from politics. She is too poor! 

**Between these two women comes the great 
army of women workers, whom the public schools, 
the high schools and colleges educate and turn out 
each year in thousands. Teachers, who carry on 
the education of the country in all its branches, 
librarians, stenographers and others, I see you all 
in every city; neat and trim in appearance, with 
clear, undaunted eye fixed steadily on the busi- 
ness in hand, devoted to your work, self-respect- 
ing and independent, personal attainment and 
success solely in view, you ask for no help or 
privilege of sex, only ‘the wages of going on.’ 

“*To this great army of working women, aloof, 
not either by poverty or wealth, but by man’s 
exclusion, from the one great industry which con- 
ditions all, the building of the State, the making 
of its laws, comes to-day the message of woman’s 
enfranchisement. 

‘‘Even now girls in the colleges, in order to 
help in social service, are beginning to ask for 
their emancipation. They study economics and 
sociology, and later, in some settlement of a big 
city, they study life itself. They see the poverty 
and suffering of the people, the evil conditions of 
their lives, their unsanitary and crowded ‘homes,’ 
the suffering of the children, the corruption of the 
city’s government, and they feel they must no 
longer remain spectators and students merely of 
results.”’ 

Mrs. Sanderson does not speak of thestill larger 
army of working women who are in our shops and 
factories, but these feel the injustice of the situa- 
tion quite as keenly as the teachers and stenogra- 
phers and their voice is beginning to be heard in 
the land. At the recent hearing before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee at Albany asking for a con- 
stitutional amendment giving suffrage to women, 
an earnest plea was made by one of the represen- 
tatives of an organization composed largely of 
working women and working men, of which the 
following which we find in the Worker (New 
York) is a part: 

In the United States no less than three million women 
work to-day for wages in domestic service, and in our 
various shops, mills, factories and even mines. These 
women are exploited by their employers even more in- 
tensely and shamelessly than the men. The same con- 
siderate gentlemen who prate so glibly about the weak 
and inferior physique of womar when it is proposed to 
accord her political rights, find her strong enough to 
endure every day ten or twelve hours of uninterrupted and 
exhausting physical work, and oppose every legislation 
aiming at the regulation of woman labor; the same kind 
and pious gentlemen who would bar women from politics 
in order to keep them at home and with their families, 
have no scruples in tearing the working women from the 
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sides of their children of tender age, and dragging them 
into their mills and factories; the same noble souls who so 
dread the contaminating effects of woman’s contact with 
man in politics, herd the thousands of their female wage 
workers together with their male employees in the same 
crowded and unsanitary factories. 

These women, our partners in work and misery as 
well as our partners in life, have a vital and immediate 
interest in politics. They demand the right to protect 
themselves by law against excessive exploitation; the 
right to co-operate with their male co-workers for the 
betterment of their lot in their economic as well as their 
political organization; the right to participate in the 
movement for the liberation and emancipation of the 
working class of which they have become so large and 


active a part. 

The natural conclusion to be drawn from these 
quotations showing the trend of the times, is that 
if suffrage societies wish to increase their member- 
ship, they must seek for members among women 
who are conscious of having wrongs that need to 
be righted. 


A FRIENDLY AUDIENCE OF THE POPE. 


The Italian Anti-Slavery Congress held in 
Twelfth month, 1907, was opened by a religious 
service, conducted by a cardinal, and on the sec- 
ond day its members were received by the Pope. 
First, there was a private reception of some ladies 
interested in the work; next, the members of the 
Committees and officers of the Congress were re- 
ceived, some forty in all. Asa vice-president, I 
was amongst these latter. The Pope came round 
the room in which we were waiting, to be intro- 
duced to us separately or in groups, all but myself 
kneeling as he approached them. I had been 
assured that I should not be expected to kneel; 
and the Pope, who isa man of genial manners 
and pleasant appearance, shook my hand cordially 
as I was introduced to him. He accepted from 
mea copy of “‘The Camera on the Congo;” I 
spoke in French, and he replied, with a good- 
natured effort, but in imperfect French: ‘‘Je 
remercie vous.’’ I hoped the photographs might 
serve to strengthen the impression made by Mrs. 
King-Lewis’ interview, even though the Pope 
could not read the English text. I was after- 
wards told that he would no doubt pass on the 
book to Cardinal Merry del Val, whose mother 
was English (?Irish), and who is at home in our 
language. 

The private audience ended, we proceeded to 
the Throne Room, where the other members of 
the Congress, with their friends, fully two or 
three hundred in all, were already gathered. The 
Pope soon entered, walked up the room to his 
throne, and from it delivered a vigorous address 
in commendation of the objects of the Congress, 
ending by bestowing his blessing on the members, 
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their families, and all who are dear to them, and 
bestowing indulgences, as far as the Pope’s power 
to give them extended. This seemed to me a very 
safe phrase! 


—J. G. Alexander. 
In the London Friend. 


ADULT CLASS WORK. 


The First-day school work of the Society of 
Friends is quite largely among adults, and a prob- 
lem always with us is how to keep our young 
people interested. A study of methods employed 
in some successful adult classes of young people, 
we hope will be helpful to other schools. A mem- 
ber of the Junior Conference at Girard Avenue 
contributes the following outline of its work. 


JANE B. RUSHMORE, Secretary. 
iw N. 15th St., Philadelphia. 


HOW WE CONDUCT OUR JUNIOR CONFERENCE 
AT GIRARD AVENUE. 

The Junior Conference of Girard Avenue First- 
day school has been conducted withtwo main pur- 
poses in view: first, to secure the fullest possible 
exchange of ideas of the younger adults, cultiva- 
ting the habit, not only of expression, but more 
particularly of thinking about the vital questions 
of life; second, to share the work and responsi- 
bility as well as the pleasure and profit of meeting 
together. 

We have thought that the first purpose could 
best be accomplished by confining our member- 
ship, so far as possible, to the younger adults, for 
it has appeared to us that the practical effect of 
the constant presence of the older adults paralyzes 
our minds and tongues. Bearing in mind, how- 
ever, that this restriction deprives us of much 
needed counsel and especially of the perspective 
gained by large experience and mature thought, 
we have from time to time invited older adults to 
talk to us. 

The second purpose we have sought to carry 
out by doing away with a teacher or leader who 
should be responsible for the success of the Con- 
ference, or at any rate for the presentation of the 
lesson. This responsibility has been shifted toa 
committee, one member of which acts as Chair- 
man of the Conference for one year only. The 
Chairman is not responsible for the presentation 
of the lesson but acts in a similar capacity to the 
president in a parliamentary assembly, seeing 
that the program arranged is carried out. Our 
Executive Committee consists of about twelve of 
our active workers, about one-fourth of the total 
membership, and the endeavor has been to change 
the personnel each year. This committee is sub- 
divided into sections, which we call Program sec- 
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tion and Membership section. The duty of the 
Program section is to plan the lessons and see 
that they are properly presented. For the five 
years of our existence, this section has relied 
chiefly on introducing the lessons for general dis- 
cussion by one or two informal five minute talks 
or papers, each active member being called upon 
about three times a year to take atopic. In our 
study of the life of Jesus during the past winter, 
these talks or papers have been preceded by the 
reading of the Biblical text assigned for the week. 
We have also found it helpful to have given each 
week a brief review of the lesson of the week 
before. These reviews are preserved by one of 
the Program section who acts as secretary, and 
are found useful in many ways, particularly in 
summing up the work for the year. 

A copy of the program for the month, giving 
topics and Biblical text for each week, is sent at 
the beginning of the month to each member of 
the Conference. Besides the clerical work of 
preparing and sending out these notices and 
attending to any other business matters of the 
Conference, the Membership section endeavors in 
every way possible to keep up the attendance, 
and, where members are from one reason or an- 
other unable to attend, to show our continued 
interest in their welfare by an occasonal visit or 
written communication. This secticn has also 
strengthened the feeling of fellowship by arrang- 
ing social meetings. Some of these have been 
semi-religious, held in the meeting house; others 
merely social, held in the homes of members. 

The plan of conducting our Junior Conference 
which I have outlined, is not a theory thought out 
in cold blood and then tried as an cxperiment, but 
is the natural outgrowth of five years experience; 
nor were the conditions out of which our plan has 
grown particularly favorable. The Conference 
which now numbers about fifty persons, started 
with the concern of one or two young Friends. 
Our weakness in having no one in the beginning 
of our career fitted for leadership by reason of 
superior knowledge or unusual executive ability, 
proved a source of strength in making necessary 
a plan of organization which threw the burden of 
responsibility on the whole class and has devel- 
oped a feeling of cheerful willingness to accept 
the assignments of work on the part of the Execu- 
tive Committee. But whatever measure of suc- 
cess has come to us is due not so much to the form 
of organization evolved out of our peculiar experi- 
ence as it is to the splendid enthusiasm and 
energy displayed, suggesting the words of Jesus, 

‘‘The kingdom of heaven suffereth violence and 
men of violence take it by force.”’ 

Lucy S. CONARD, 
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RELIGION IN THE HOME. 

Greater stress than ever before is now being 
laid on the educational activities as the central 
thing in the work ofa religious fellowship, and 
on the educational spirit and educational methods 
in all the activities. This does not mean, of 
course, that we are to drop everything else and 
give our whole attention to the First-day school. 
The First-day school, to be sure, may be greatly 
improved in most cases by making it more truly a 
school. But the endeavor to bring up the chil- 
dren in a wholesome and dynamic religious atmos- 
phere may be brought to bear, and if it is to be 
most effective, must be brought to bear, in many 
other ways than in actual teaching in the techni- 
cal sense; and much more time than the scant 
hour of the First-day school must be devoted to it. 
We shall even find that we can not progress satis- 
factorily with the First-day school except as its 
work is co-ordinated with the several other means 
of religious education. 

There is one of these agencies that comes very 
near being the center and heart of the whole mat- 
ter, and that is the home. Weare far from real- 
izing the tremendous importance of the home life 
and the wonderful opportunities in connection 


with it for helping ‘‘each generation to recapture 
for itself its spiritual heritage.’’ 

Some of us, at least those who have the fortune 
to live in the busiest centers of industry and busi- 
ness, seem actually likely to lose our homes alto- 
gether in these latter days. Our homes have 
come to be too much merely places to run into and 
out of. We rush through with breakfast, we do 
not get home to lunch, and we have to hurry 
through with the evening meal (if we get to it at 
all) to go to some meeting, or some social affair, 
or some business engagement. When we do have 
a little time at home it is too often allowed to be 
taken up with some matter of business or philan- 
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thropy or other thing crowded out of the busy 
working day, so that we are far from enjoying 
the real home life. We have not only given up 
family worship for want of time and lack of 
interest in it, but we do not use those few brief 
times when we do get together as they might be 
used toward religious life. There are wonderful 
possibilities in the meal times of the family 
together, even of the busy, hurried family. A 
brief moment of silence or expression of gratitude 
for our blessings before the meal need not take 
any time that would be really missed. This 
precious moment could be made of the greatest 
importance in our lives if we would refuse to 
allow it to drift into formality or to drift away 
from us altogether. Then there is the table con- 
versation that we are too apt to squander in empty 
talk about the superficial things that happen to be 
brought to our attention by the newspapers or 
about some of the trivial happenings of the neigh- 
borhood. If we should go to the table with some 
thought that has been with us, any of us could 
turn the conversation to things of more or less 
importance and make even the brief time together 
a time to be looked forward to and of the greatest 
value in the spiritual life of the members of the 
family. Then aside from the meal times, some 
brief time once a day, or once a week or even once 
in a while, for some study or reading together can 
be made an invaluable help and pleasure. 

If we are not to have the old time of family 
prayer, we must find something to take its place 
in bringing the members of the family together 
on the higher plane. 


One of the most encouraging features of the 
present temperance agitation is the fact that our 
leading newspapers consider it worth while to 
publish prohibition news. A recent dispatch from 
Birmingham, Alabama, to a New York daily, says 
that judges are ‘‘inflicting fines of $100 and hard 
labor on bootleg violators of the prohibition laws,’’ 
and that the police judge is having an easy time 
of it. The streets of that city have been cleaned 
by prisoners, but according to this dispatch twelve 
prisoners, on an average, are being discharged 
daily while an average of only three is being 
added to the chain gang. At this rate in three 
months there will be only twenty convicts and the 
street commissioner will have to employ hired 
labor. The opposers of prohibition who take only 
the short look, talk of increased expenses to the 
city, but what is lost in one way will be gained 
three times over through other channels. 


They who would abide in the Spirit of Truth 
should be watchful not to compromise it in the 
letter. —The Friend (Phila.) 
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TO FRIENDS. 


The American Purity’ Alliance, founded by 
Aaron M. and Anna Rice Powell, is continuing its 
crusade againgst vice. Its methods are educa- 
tional and preventive, and are characterized by 
energetic conservatism. 

The plans for the present .year have been 
adopted in the hope of preventing hundreds of 
young men and women from entering into lives of 
immorality. 

These plans can be put into operation only by 
our receiving the moral support and financial 
assistance of our friends. | 

No better memorial to our beloved friend, Aaron 
M. Powell, could be devised than for the members 
of the Society of Friends to place the Alliance 
on a good financial basis. A few dollars a year 
from each family would do this. 

The Alliance is non-sectarian, but Friends have 
always been actively interested in it. Without 
wishing to withdraw interest from local. philan- 
thropie enterprises, the members of the Seven 
Yearly Meetings might well adopt the work of the 
Alliance as their own and support it liberally. 

In our judgment no social or philanthropic work 
is so important at the present time as the moral 
education of the young. The Alliance has per- 
fected a machine to assist in this work,—will you 
furnish the power? 

Here is a way to further a noble cause and save 
fellow beings from degradation, without the 
necessity of entering personally into the work, or 
leaving your comfortable homes. 

We feel that the decision as to the carrying out 
of the plans of the Allianee lies with Friends. 
What shall it be? 


O. EDWARD JANNEY, President. 
Address communications to 


ELISABETH STOVER, Secretary, 
207 E. 15th St., New York City. 


UNION FOR SERVICE. 


It is to the honor of New York, that this city, 
the great gateway to the new world, has taken a 
step that opens a new world of ethical work and 
of religious experience. Vital social forces that 
have been at work ever since man began to make 
history, at work as isolatedf orces, and often, alas! 
as forces aimed at the destruction of one another, 
have thus early in the twentieth century put away 
distrust and enmity and self-seeking, and have 
reached a unity of purpose to make their great 
aim, the service of the world. We cannot doubt 
that this is an epoch-making action. 


A young 





woman once making inquiry concerning the 
characteristics of the religious Society of Friends 
asked, ‘‘Whom have they persecuted?”’ This was 
asad commentary upon the history of religious 
organizations in the past. We have a right to 
hope that a new day has dawned not to be dimmed 
by religious persecution—that we are to witness 
in very truth, a second coming of Christ. 

The League that was organized some weeks ago 
for ‘‘a fellowship of service for the ethical and 
social betterment of the community,’’ held its first 
public conference on Feb. 27th. It has, among its 
general committee of one hundred and twenty-five 
men and women, President Charles Cuthbert 
Hall of the Union Theological Seminary, Mrs. 
Anna Garlin Spencer of the Society for Ethical 
Culture, George Foster Peabody, Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, Charles Sprague Smith of the People’s 
Institute, Miss Helen Marot of the Women’s Trade 
Union League, Seth Low, President Butler of 
Columbia, President Finley of the College of the 
City of New York, Immigration Commissioner 
Watchorn, Andrew Carnegie and Rabbi Schulman. 
This conference was attended by representatives 
of nearly every philanthropic and religious or- 
ganization, as well as professional, in the city. It 
was clearly stated by Prof. Charles Sprague Smith 
that ‘‘union would not be possible should any one 
have to surrender an iota of his moral and reli- 
gious beliefs. This no one has to do.’’ Bishop 
Greer declared, ‘‘We all have different opinions, 
but instead of standing apart in mutual distrust, 
we have gathered together in mutual respect 
without surrendering our opinions.’’ At last, 
‘‘opinions’’ which in the past have sent men and 
women to the cross and the stake, and have raised 
unyielding barriers everywhere, have come to 
their legitimate place, as the private possessions 
of the individual, to be sacredly respected as 
such, and not to be obtruded upon others, nor 
made a standard of measurement one of another. 
It was announced that another conference would 
be held in about a month, when the subject of the 
unemployed would be considered. It seems most 
wise that this subject should be presented from 
the varied standpoints of those who will speak— 
from the experience of the laborer, and of the 
director of labor; of the capitalist and the student 
of economic laws, and of the student of the prin- 
ciples of brotherhood. Prof. Smith said also: 
‘‘There is evidence that this movement will spread 
to other cities, where the same problems confront 
the people that exist here. Everywhere there is 
wrong, oppression, suffering and want; and 
everywhere the forces of righteousness are 
divided, not in impulse and purpose, but in action. 
Also, there are evidences of the awakening of the 
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union.”’ 


The words of Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise’ | ville, Centre County, Pa., on the 15th, 16th and 


have fitness for this time: ‘‘The night is depart- 
ing; the day is approaching. Therefore let us 
call off the works of darkness, and let us gird on 
the armor of light. The night is departing.’’ 


ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 
Rutherford, N. J. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ AID ASSOCIATION. 


In its 34th annual report the Young Friends’ 
Aid Association of New York City contains the 
following account of its past and plea for its 
future: 

‘‘It is encouraging to know that past labors con- 
tinue to bear good fruit. Individuals assisted 
during illness or lack of employment have proved 
that aid, as we have given it, has not robbed them 
of self-respect or made them continually depend- 
ent. A young man who recently received a loan 
to tide him over an emergency, has returned the 
whole amount, paying it back in installments. 
This is but one of many similar instances in our 
experience. 

‘“‘Death has taken many who have been members 
of our Association. Those remaining, if they 
have not formally resigned, are still considered 
members, to be called upon for service when 
needed. We are always glad to see any who will 
attend our regular meetings on the second Third- 
day in each month, from Eleventh to Fifth month, 
inclusive, at 226 East 16th Street, at 8 o’clock 
p.m. The annual meeting is held in the second 
Fourth-day in Tenth month. We ask also that 
our friends send to us the names of persons in 
distress of whom they may know. Our means are 
not large, but to the best of our ability we relieve 
those who appeal to us. 

‘“For those who have been benefited and for our- 
selves, whose privilege it has been to apply the 
funds so generously supplied, we thank you. Will 


you help us to continue the work? Money may be | 


sent to the treasurer, George A. McDowell, 373 
West 1238rd Street, New York City. Contribu- 
tions of partly worn clothing will be gladly re- 
ceived by Elizabeth A. W. Hoag, custodian of cloth- 
ing, 226 East 16th Street, New York.’’ 


Let us abandon, once for all, the search for an 
infallible text book of truth and duty, and trust 
ourselves to His Spirit. —Edward Grubb. 


To know what you prefer, instead of humbly 
saying Amen to what the world tells you you | 
ought to prefer, is to have kept your soul alive. 

—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


ethical consciousness and of a movement for | 
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CENTRE QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Centre Quarterly Meeting was held at Union- 


17th of Second month. We were favored to have 
with us our friend Isaac Wilson, whose ministry 
during the several meetings was highly acceptable 


| and called forth many expressions in the closing 


session of hearty appreciation and tender feeling. 

On Seventh-day the 15th, the regular meeting 
of Centre First-day School Association was held. 
Reports from the various schools were read, fol- 
lowed by an interesting literary program. The 
Meeting for Ministers and Elders was held at the 


| close of this session. 


Two meetings for worship were held on First- 
day the 16th, at 10a.m. and 3 p.m. In both of these 
Isaac Wilson was led to talk to us on very practical 
subjects. In the morning meeting his remarks were 
based upon Zaccheus and the sycamore tree. He 
portrayed clearly all the motives prompting this 
man’s act and showed these motives to be natural 
and right. The thought our friend wished to im- 
press was that the sycamore trees are by no means 


| all occupied in these days and all those who make 


the earnest effort from right motives and climb 
the sycamore, so to speak, in a desire to see and be 
seen by the Master, will be recognized by him as 
surely now as then and he will come and tarry 
with them. In the afternoon meeting he took for 
his theme the parable of the Prodigal Son. 

On First-day, our Methodist brethren extended 
an invitation to Isaac Wilson and Friends to meet 
with them in their regular evening service. This 
invitation was accepted, Isaac taking the sermon 
part of the service. He spoke very forcefully 
upon the text, ‘‘Roll away the stone,’’ showing 
clearly how all the churches should see it their 
duty to forget their imagined dectrinal differences 
and unite their efforts in rolling away the stones 
(saloons) that now seal the tombs of thousands of 
precious human souls. He also proved that be- 
sides being our brothers’ keepers and helping to 
‘“*roll away the stone’’ we must each and all do our 
part toward the working out of our own souls’ 
salvation. 

The regular business meeting was held Second- 
day morning in which the usual business was 
transacted. On account of inclement weather the 
number of visiting Friends was small but the 
meeting closed with the universal feeiing expressed 
by many that we had received blessing beyond 
measure and it was good for us to have been there. 

U. 


Religious liberty is inconsistent with abject 


| submission to authority, but not with dependence 
; upon it. 


—The Outlook. 
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BURLINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING. 
[From the Philadelphia Public Ledger. ] 


Local option was the principal feature at the 
quarterly meeting of the Burlington County 
Friends to-day. It was almost the only question 
considered. At the morning session resolutions 
were adopted, and at the evening meeting an 
Executive Committee of 15 was appointed to take 
up the fight and represent the Friends at the rally 
to be held at Trenton next Monday. 

After the addresses a movement was started for 
the formation of an anti-saloon league, which will 
be permanently organized at a public meeting to 
be held in the meeting house next Tuesday even- 
ing. The committee appointed to arrange for the 
organization consisted of Franklin Zelley, Joseph 
H. Colkitt and James L. Jamison. 

Joel Borton, of Woodstown, the principal 
speaker, said: ‘‘The liquor business is the same 
as a contagious disease—it cannot be controlled 
and must be expelled. Even the brewers and 
saloon keepers are in favor of a ‘dry’ town, and 
prove it by their own actions. Where do they 
live? Why, in some section of the city where 
there are no saloons. They do not want their 
children contaminated by the sale of liquor and 
the results that follow. Local option, which 
means ‘dry’ territory, is coming as sure as any- 
thing ever happened. Nearly 40,000,000 of the 
population of the United States are now without 
the temptation of saloons. A few years ago the 
movement was laughed at, but it kept steadily 
spreading and will continue to sweep over the 
country until every town and city is free from the 
curse. Mr. Borton was followed by Ross S. Mc- 
Gown, who is a native of Tennessee, but at pres- 
ent stationed here as superintendent of the Bur- 
lington County Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. < 

Brief remarks on local option conditions in all 
parts of the country were made by Isaac Wilson 
of Canada, a prominent Friend, who visits this 
section about once in two years. 

Reading of the queries, of which there are 12, 
then brought forth the discussion whether it was 
advisable to consider all at every quarterly meet- 


queries into four sections, with verbal answers, 
during the meeting, instead of written replies 
from the overseers of each meeting. He said: 





‘While I know it is a long-established custom to | 
receive answers from all the queries at every | 


quarterly meeting, I would suggest that the young 
people might want to take up these matters where 
they would be given a chance to be heard.’’ 





WHAT TORONTO FRIENDS’ ASSOCI ATION 
HAS DONE. 


[Taken from the supplement to the first issue of The 
Messenger of Friends’ Association, Toronto. ] 


Friends’ Association is a Christian endeavor, 


authorized by a branch of the Religious Society of. 


Friends, and practically undenominational, impos- 
ing no theological tests or statements of belief. 
Its spirit is democratic, philanthropic and in line 
with broad Christian unity and brotherhood. It 
seeks to make more effective the voice of Friends 
in conjunction with other concerned people in 
respect to reform, stronger citizenship and applied 
Christianity. 

1. It gave the local help required in preparing 
the way for one of the most valuable conferences 
of philanthropic and religious laymen ever held in 
Toronto, viz., ‘‘Friends’ General Conference’’ in 
1904. 

2. It established a Peace Branch, which enlist- 
ed the sympathy and support of a number of men 
and women influential in the church, and in the 
educational life of the country, including members 
of the Society of Friends. 

Prof. J. F. McCurdy of Toronto University was 
the first Chairman, and was followed by Andrew 
Stevenson, now of Queen’s University. 

Out of this grew the Canadian Peace and Arbi- 
tration Society, whose president is the Hon. Sir 
William Mulock, and secretary the Rev. Dr. A. C. 
Courtice. The special work on which that Society 
is now engaged is the establishment of a Peace 
Sunday throughout Canada. 

3. The Association established a Sunday after- 
noon meeting in the autumn of 1905, which has 
proved to be very helpful and well attended. It 
afforded an opportunity for a simple democratic 
method of worship, followed by a distinct period 
for the introduction of a subject open to respect- 
ful comment by those present. This method, 
similar in some respects and adaptable to the plan 


| of the Cooper Institute meetings of New York 
| City, is capable of great extension and usefulness 
| in Toronto, among those especially who are adrift 


from the church. 
Out of the first meeting grew a desire for the 


| establishment of a regular meeting of the Society 
| of Friends. 
ing. Joel Borton spoke in favor of dividing the | 


The result is the Toronto Central 
Preparative Meeting of Friends, which has taken 
over the meeting for worship. The second part 
remains as the Association Meeting, and one we 
desire very much to enlarge. 

4. In November, 1906, the Asscciation estab- 
lished an Adult School in Toronto, which is the 


| beginning of a movement of great importance. 


Members of the School and of the Association 


_ have been helpful in the British Welcome League. 
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5. The foregoing is a faint indication of our 
work, which was rendered possible by the member- 
ship and fees of the original members. Toronto 
members pay their own way and contribute besides. 
In order to make our enterprises more effective, 
we require the fees of a larger membership put 
along with the services of Toronto members, 
which it is pleasing to note are rendered gratui- 
tously and gladly. 

While men and women may expect a sufficient 
reward in the fact of giving for the good of 
others, we have ventured to believe we can make 
a direct return of value to every member of the 
Association by sending to them monthly The 
Messenger, which will, we hope, unite us more 
sympathetically in lines of service, and fill some 
necessary part in the propaganda for Truth and 
Liberty. This is our latest undertaking, and 
we ask you to help sustain us. The membership 
fee, which includes subscription to The Messenger, 
is one dollar. 

Address in care of The Messenger, 10 Teraulay 
Street, Toronto. 

Wm. GREENWOOD Brown, 
President. 
CHAS. H. PHILLIPS, 
Mary E. YOUMAN, 
Secretaries. 


FRIENDS IN TASMANIA. 

A few Friends in Australia have organized 
themselves as the Tasmania Friends’ Association 
and sent to the Intelligencer the following account 
of their first meeting. The ‘‘Christian History 
_Series’”’ referred to isa part of Friends’ Graded 
Lessons issued by our General Conference: 

‘* After a short meeting for worship at the home 
of Gilbert and Bertha Rowntree, Forest Road, 
Hobart, on First-day, Twelfth month 22nd, 1907, 
the children present were sent to play on the ver- 
anda and the adults, six in number, having de- 
cided to take up the Christian History Series, dis- 
cussed the lesson on the Reformation. 

Lionel Benjamin agreed to act as secretary. 
Those present decided to meet monthly, the next 
meeting to be at the home of Samuel and Fanny 
Benjamin at Ridgeway. 

LIONEL BENJAMIN, Secretary. 


LCNDON YEARLY MEETING AT 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Once more London Yearly Meeting is to meet 


elsewhere than in London. Two years ago it was 
held at Leeds. This year it is to be at Birming- 
ham. The London Friend says, ‘‘Local Friends 
are actively engaged in the many arrangements 
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necessitated by a Yearly Meeting in the provinces, 
As in the case of Leeds, it is hoped to make much 
use of the ‘Yearly Meeting Sunday,’ May 24th, 
for the effective spreading of the message of truth 
as held by Friends, far and wide. 

‘‘In Birmingham and suburbs there are fifteen 
places where meetings for worship are held: 
about thirty where there are mission meetings, 
and about forty where Adult School and other 
work is carried on more or less under the care of 
Friends. The Town Hall has been secured for 
that date in the hope of being thereby able to 
appeal to a wide circle of Birmingham citizens. 
It is of course intended that all the above men- 
tioned centres shall be visited; but besides these, 
there are a considerable number of meetings 
within easy reach of Birmingham, where a visit 
would be appreciated and would be of help to resi- 
dent Friends. It is much hoped that such meet- 
ings also will be visited, and further that, ‘in the 
spirit and power of the first generation of 
Friends,’ some may be enabled to go ‘into some 
districts where our Society and its message are 
unknown.’ It is suggested that in the latter 
case, there may be opportunities for service on 
the lines of week-end tramps or settlements.’’ 


MAKE RELIGION REAL TO ALL. 

At a recent session of a Quarterly Meeting (this 
one happened to be in England; such a discussion 
would be equally in order on this side), the bulk 
of the afternoon was devoted to the consideration 
of the Yearly Meeting minute on Social Service. 
Among the points emphasized were the statement 
of the Yearly Meeting, that this is not a question 
of benevolence, but of justice; that it is the func- 
tion of the Church to make religion real to all, 
and that the Church must lay down principles, 
leaving their working out to individuals. It was 
pointed out that the English law respecting land 
was not yet equal to the Jewish law, and that we 
were faced by such problems as the unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth, unemployment, and the dis- 
placement of labour through the introduction of 
new machinery. The words of F. G. Peabody 
were quoted, that the only test of the Christian 
religion which the world will accept is its appli- 
cability to social questions. The duty of a Church 
was not to acquiesce-in existing conditions if 
they were unjust. Public evils should be recog- 
nized, their nature studied, and the hands of men 
in the public service who were seeking to apply 
remedies should be upheld. In the discussion 
that followed, attention centered mainly in the 
relation of drink to social questions, opinions 
differing as to the proportion of poverty and suf- 
fering that may rightly be laid to its charge. 
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TOO LATE. 


What silences we keep year after year 

With those who are most near to us and dear! 
We live beside each other day by day, 

And speak of myriad things, but seldom any say 
The full, sweet word that lies just in our reach, 
Beneath the commonplace of common speech. 


Then out of sight and out of reach they go— 

Those close, familiar friends who loved us so; 

And sitting in the shadow they have left, 

Alone with loneliness, and sore bereft, 

We think with vain regret of scme fond word 

That once we might have said and they have heard. 


For weak and poor the love that we expressed 
Now seems beside the sad, sweet unexpressed, 
And slight the deeds we d‘d to those undone, 
And small the service spent, to treasure won, 
And undeserved the praise for word or deed, 
That should have overflowed the simple need. 


This is the cruel fault of life—to be 

Full visioned only when the ministry 

Of death has been fulfilled, and in the place 
Of some dear presence, is but empty space. 
What recollected services can then 

Give consolation for the ‘‘might have been.’’ 


—Perry. 


BIRTHS. 
BROWN.—At Lincoln, Virginia, Second month 4th, 
1908, to William T. and Bertha J. Brown, a son whose 
name is Howard Townsend Brown. 


GRIFFITH.—Near McNabb, Ill., Twelfth month 31, 


1907, to Walter G. and Fannie Greenwood Griffith, a 
daughter. 


JESSUP.—At Woodbury, N. J., Third month lst, 1908, 
to Cooper and Marion Perkins Jessup, a daughter who is 
named Marion Anne Jessup. 


MATHIS.—Near McNabb, IIl., to E. Vernon and 
Chrisatbel E. Mathis, a son whose name is James Ather- 
ton Mathis, great grandson of Henry and Mary Atherton. 


MURRISH.—On First month 17th, 1908, near Gibbon, 
Nebraska, to Elmer and Susie E. Cory Murrish, a son 
who is named Clifford Murrish. This child is a grandson 
of Charles E. and Della Cory of Gibbon, Nebraska, and 


great grandson of Nathan Edsall of Marshall County, 
lowa. 


SATTERTHWAIT.—At Lansdowne, Pa., on Second 
month 18th, 1908, to Thomas C. and Ella Shoemaker 
Satterthwait, a son whose name is Thomas Conard Satter- 
thwait, Jr. 


MARRIAGES. 


LAPHAM—WILLETS.—At Homewood, Roslyn, Long 
Island, under the care of Westbury Monthly Meeting, 
Edward Morgan Lapham and Anna Willets, on Seventh- 
day, Second month 22nd, 1908. 


RIDGWAY — AVIS. — At the home of the bride’s 
parents, P. Howard and Hannah B. Avis, Second month 
27th, 1908, under the care of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting, 
Martha C. Avis and Albert J. son of Richard D. and 
Rachel Ridgway, all of Mullica Hill, N. J. 








DEATHS. 
GARDINER.—On First month i3th, 1908, at Moores- 
town, N. J., Sarah H. (Lippincott) Gardiner, wife of 
Charles H. Gardiner, in the 65th year of her age. 


GARTLEY.—At his late residence, 848 N. 24th Street, 
Philadelphia, on Sixth-day, Second month 28th, 1908, 
Frank E. Gartley, son of the late Samuel H. and Mary C. 
Gartley; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
held at Green Street, Philadelphia. 


HALLOWELL.—On Second month 23rd, 1908, at her 
late residence, Friends’ Home, 6300 Greene Street, Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, Elizabeth Hallowell, aged 87 
years. Funeral on Fourth-day, the 26th, at the Plymouth 
Meeting House. Interment in adjoining Friends’ burial 
ground, Plymouth, Pa. She was an esteemed member of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting of Friends and her loving 
counsel and wise judgment endeared her to a large circle 
of Friends. 

‘*The memory of the just is blessed,’’ and her faithful- 
ness and exemplary life of devotion and loving service to 
the destitute and needy will be remembered like Dorcas of 
old, for making of garments, and the words of our loving 
Master seem appropriate also: And this shall be told of 
her as a memorial—‘‘She hath done what she could;’’ and 
now has received the promised reward, ‘*‘Well done, good 
and faithful steward, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord,’’ 
in the mansion of rest prepared for the righteous. 

A. B. o. 

JANNEY.—Near Dolington, Pa., on Fourth-day, Sec- 
ond month 26th, 1908, Julia K. Janney, widow of the late 
Charles Janrey, aged 78 years. 


MERRITT.—At her home in Lostant, III., Second 
month 15th, 1908, Margaret M. Merritt, aged 87 years and 
li months. She was a member of the well known Wilson 
family of Clear Creek where our Illinois Yearly Meeting 
is held. She was born in Chester County, Pennsylvania. 
At the age of seven her parents moved to Belmont County, 
Ohio, residing there fifteen years, coming to central IIli- 
nois in 1853 where she continued to reside the remainder of 
her life. She was united in marriage with Henry P. 
Merritt, Eighth month llth, 1842. To this union were 
born eleven children, two of whom died in early life, 
leaving nine sons and daughters whose homes are widely 
scattered but who were all at her bedside when the end 
came. She also leaves five brothers and four sisters, 
tree of them over 80 years of age and the average age of 
the nine is 74; this is the first ceath in the family for 32 
years. Her husband died 13 years ago and her love of 
home has kept her at the old homestead since that time 
where relatives and friends always found a welcome. 

A married daughter and husband occupied the home 
with her and a devoted son Jiving very near ministered as 
far as they could to her every want. 

Margaret Merritt was a devoted member of our Reli- 
gious Society and a regular attender of all our meetings 
when in reach and was much interested in our practical 
Society work. She was one of the quiet ones, rarely 
speaking in meetings for business, feeling her duties were 
first to her family, next those duties lying close around 
her. The success of her Jife may be measured by the 
devoted noble lives of all her children, who attribute the 
foundation on which they have builded to the precepts 
taught in mother’s home life. 

Her suffering was intense near the close. With her 
nine children gathered around her and fully conscious her 
last words were ‘‘I don’t want any tears shed when I go— 
it will be a happy going.’’ Her children had planned a 
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reunion on her 88th birthday, little dreaming of the im- 
pending change. We, her friends, who so often have 
entertained her at our home and have in turn been enter- 
tained at hers, feel indeed a Friend has gone. This 
obituary is written in the hope that there are many living 
ones, quiet and undemonstrative like her, who are exer- 
cising an influence for good equal to and often greater 
in its result than the influence of those whose names and 
work stand more prominently before the people. C. 


MICHENER.—At Carversville, Pa., on Second month 
25th, 1908, Rebecca S. Michener, widow of the late Dr. 
Isaiah Michener, aged 69 years. 


PICKERING.—Near Fairport, Monroe County, N. Y., 
Second month 18th, 1908, Letitia Pickering, widow of the 
late Phineas Pickering, formerly of Bucks County, Pa., 
in the 86th year of her age. 


TAYLOR.—At Chuotah, Oklahoma, on Second month 
12th, 1998, of pneumonia, Justin H. Taylor, son of Hutch- 
inson and Mary Frances Taylor, and grandson of the late 
Marshall und Mary P. Taylor, formerly of Bucks County, 
Pa. 


WALTON.—At Albuquerque, New Mexico, on Second 
month 28rd, 1908, Lewis E. Walton, in his 48th year; a 
member of Swarthmore Monthly Meeting of Friends. In- 
terment from his home near Cheyney, Pa., on Second 
month 29th. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Any Friends contemplating a visit to America during 
the summer of 1908 will be interested to learn of a Sum- 
mer School of Religious History to be held at Sagamore 
Beach, Massachusetts, from Seventh month 26th to Eighth 
month 2nd. It will be conducted in a similar way to the 
Summer Schools which have been held at Haverford and 
Bryn Mawr. A very strong programme is being prepared 
under the care of Dr. George A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr 
College, Pa. For further particulars address John H. 
Meader, 3i1 Crawford, Street, Roxbury, Massachusetts, 
DU. B.A. 

—British Friend. 


Since the small body of Friends resident in Blackpool, 
Lancashire, secured possession of a meeting room at 26 
Caunce Street, a considerable impression has been made 
upon the community. This was strikingly shown on the 
occasion of a visit paid to Blackpool on the 26th ult. by 
John W. Graham, when a company of nearly fifty gath- 
ered, in spite of a gale, to hear an address on ‘‘The Mean- 
ing of Quakerism.’’ In the afternoon J. W. Graham ad- 
dressed a large meeting of workingmen on the subject of 
‘*War and the Workers.’’ 

—British Friend. 


The British Friend notes that at the winter session of 
London and Middlesex Quarterly Meeting, at the instance 
of two Monthly Meetings—Westminster and Kingston it 
was decided to ask the next Yearly Meeting to issue a 
short and brotherly message t all who bear the name of 
Friends in the United States and Canada. Kingston 
Monthly Meeting also asked for the installation of a tele- 
phone at Devonshire House, and for the issue of a list of 
the business addresses of Friends in the Quarterly Meet- 
ing. The former suggestion was approved, and the latter 
was referred to the Six Weeks Meeting with a request that 
the wishes of the different Monthly Meetings might be 
ascertained. 





There has been brought to our notice a home for aved 


| and infirm colored people at Oxford, North Carolina, 


which was incorporated in 1893. Along with it will be an 
industrial training school, which will be run along the 
lines of agriculture, laundry and trades of various kinds. 
The institution owns a farm and a lot on which is a four- 
roomed house; on these there is a mortgage of $557 which 
must be paid off by the first of Ninth month, 1909. A 
vacant lot has been donated for the proposed school, and 
no money is needed for the school building, laundry, 
chapel, and to enlarge the four-room building, as well as 
to pay off the mortgage. The founders of the Home are 
J. B. Cousins and wife, who are highly endorsed by lead- 
ing citizens of Oxford, N. C., both white and colored, 
and are favorably known to several Friends of Philadel- 
phia and vicinity. Cast off clothing will be thankfully 
received and should be sent to them at Oxford. Contribu- 
tions in money should be sent to the Fairmount Saving 
Trust Company, N. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets, 
Philadelphia (temporary office 1415 Arch Street.) All| 
contributions sent there will be credited to the Saints’ 
Ark and Home for Infirm Colored People, and the school 
connected therewith. 


Anna M. Jackson of New York City will be the speaker 
at the Concord Quarterly Meeting Philanthropic Confer- 
ence at West Chester, Pa., on Seventh-day the 14th at 
7.30 p.m. The conference will be in the meeting house. 
‘‘The Best Methods of Helping the Colored People’’ will 
be the subject. 


Scattered Seeds for third month was mailed last week. 
A package of 15 copies has lost its label and waits to be 
claimed. Also, a package of 20 copies for Second month 
is still uncalled for. Whenever packages reach their 
destination in bad condition the publishers would like to 
be informed of it. 


In the old meeting house at Unity and Waln Streets, 
Frankford, Philadelphia, a circular meeting will be held 
next First-day, the 8th, at 3.30 p.m. A committee from 
Green Street Monthly Meeting will be ‘in attendance. 


The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Association 
of Philadelphia will be held in the Auditorium at Fif- 
teenth and Cherry Streets, Third month 9th, 8 p.m. Dr. 
Joseph S. Walton will speak on a topic of vital interest 
to friends. The address will be followed by music. 

EDNA V. THOMAS, Secretary. 


At a meeting of the Philanthropic Committee of Phila- 
delphia Quarterly Meeting held Second month 13th, 1908, 
Cassandra T. Carr was released as treasurer of the com- 
mittee and Thomas H. Griest was appointed to that office. 
We would ask Friends to send all contributions to Thomas 
H. Griest. 2231 Wallace Street, Philadelphia. 


ANNA N. LUKENS, Clerk 


The Membership Committee of West Philadelphia dis- 
trict will on Sixth-day evening, Third month 6th, wel- 
come the members of our Society and their friends at 35th 
Street and Lancaster Avenue to their *‘Social Hour.’’ 
Professor Paul M. Pearson of Swarthmore College has 
kindly consented to give them ‘‘Thoughts Poetical,’’ 
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The following extract from a private letter from Abby 
D. Munro speaks for itself: ‘‘Thank you for the letter and 
for the contents. Our needs are certainly great. To- 
morrow the month’s payments to the teachers are due and 
| have just $25 in the treasury. We seem to have been 
entirely overlooked this month up to to-day. It has been 
a great disappointment to me and to most of my friends, I 
think, that we cannot get any of the Jeanes fund. If I} 
understand the terms of the will aright, this school is 
what is meant by a ‘‘rural preparatory school.’’ She 
was accustomed to donate $125 yearly to the school and 
that of course, we lose. And we have lost so many of 
our largest contributors by death that we feel it keenly. 
And then the times have been very hard this winter every- 
where. Perhaps things will look more encouraging by 
and by.’’ 


SOCIAL AT RACE STREET. 
A social will be held at 1520 Race Street, Philadelphia, 
on Sixth-day evening, Third month 13th, at 8 p.m. 


Light | 


| Hall. 





refreshments will be served. All friends are cordially | 
On behalf of the Committee on Best Interests | 


invited. 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 
EMMA WALN, Clerk. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY NOTES. 


The assembly room of Friends’ Academy, Locust Val- 
ley, L. I., was crowded Fourth-day evening, Second month 
12th, when Prof. Paul M. Pearson of Swarthmore College 
gave a delightful entertainment from the life and poetry 
of Paul Lawrence Dunbar. This was Prof. Pearson’s 
first lecture at Friends’ Academy and it was thoroughly 
erijoyed by pupils and patrons. Joseph S. Walton will 
lecture at Friends’ Academy on the evening of Third 
month 7th on the subject of Abraham Lincoln. 

The attendance at Friends’ Academy this year is unus- 
ually large. The girls’ department is crowded and there 
are many names on the waiting list. The previous good 
record for healthfulness has not been broken as there has 
been no ease of illness among the pupils requiring the ser- 
vices of a physician during the present school year. 


LOWER RATES TO OLD SUBSCRIBERS 


Some of our subscribers think that 
$2.00 is to much to pay for Friends’ 
Intelligencer, and we give all of these | 
an opportunity to get the paper for less. | 

Every subscriber who sends us one 
new name before the end of Sixth | 
month, and $1.50 to pay for the same, 
may deduct fifty cents from the sub- 
scription price of his own paper next 
year; if he sends two new subscribers 
he may deduct $1.00; for three new 
subscribers he may deduct $1.50, and 
if he sends four new subscribers he 
may have his paper free. The ‘next 
year’’ for each subscriber begins when 
the time for which he has paid for the 
Intelligencer expires. 

Any one belonging to a club may add 
the new subscriber’s name to the same 
club if he so desires. Upon request we 
will send the Intelligencer three weeks 
free to possible subscribers, so that | rate. 


every day. 


left over. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


The young men of the Senior Class were guests of the 
Swarthmore Club at their annual banquet held in Phila- 
delphia at the Bellevue-Stratford, Second month 29th. 


At a recent meeting of the young men’s student gov- 
ernment committee, Herman Pritchard was elected chair- 
man for this semester. 


The final trials for the debating team were held Second 
month 24th and the following were chosen to represent 
Swarthmore in the debate against State College: Louis 
Coffin, George Dilworth, and William L. Jenkins, with 
Simeon Jester as Alternate. 


The annual declamation contest for the Andrew C. 
Pearson prizes was held Second month 27th in Collection 
The following were the contestants: Lee H. Coble, 
‘*In the Toils of the Enemy;’’ Emma Hartpense, ‘‘The 
Famine;’’ George Dilworth,’’ ‘‘A Soldier of France;’’ 
Susannah Parry, ‘‘Kit Carson’s Ride;’’ Susannah Gregg, 
‘*Death of Hypatia;’’ Norman Swayne, ‘‘Gentlemen, the 
King.’’ The judges, Miss Bates, Miss Bronk, and Miss 
Batchellor, awarded the first prize to Lee Cuble, second 
to Emma Hartpense, and third to George Dilworth. 


On Fifth-day morning, Second month 27th, representa- 


tives of the Hampton Institute for colored people visited 


the college and entertained the students and faculty during 


they become interested in it. A transfer 
from one member of a household to 
| another is not a new subscription, nor 
will any one be counted a new sub- 
scriber who has taken the paper within 
| two years and then dropped it. 

In looking for new subscribers be 
sure to find out whether the young 
married people in your neighborhood 
ge5 dhe Intelligencer. 
to receive one or more new names | 





Scattered Seeds for 25 Cents. 


Scattered Seeds has a number of copies | 
of First, Second and Third months | 
As long as these hold out | 
we will send the paper for 1908 to 
new subscribers for 25 cents. 
an opportunity to get good reading for 
the children of a home at a very low 


the fourth hour. 


Dr. Turner, president of the Institute, 
gave a very interesting talk on the work accomplished 
during the past few years. Following his talk a colored 
quartette sang some beautiful Southern melodies. 


The young women’s glee club concert, held Sixth-day 
evening, was a great success and was well attended by 
both college students and alumnae. ae BiG, 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

ABINGTON, PA.—The Friends’ Association met at the 
home of Israel H. Ely on the evening of Second month 
29th, 1908. Israel Hallowell opened the meeting by read- 
ing the first chapter of James. A recitation entitled, 
‘*An Incomplete Revelation,’’ by Lilian Ambler, was fol- 
lowed by a reading, ‘‘Grandmother’s Sermon,’’ by Clara 
Waas. Susan H. Jarrett, of Horsham, gave some remi- 


We hope soon 


The only Baking Powder made 
with Royal Grape Cream of Tartar 
—made from grapes— 

Insures healthful and 
delicious food for every } 
home—every day ; 
Safeguards your food s 

alum and prover 
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niscences of her early life spent in Abington. After the 
report of Martha Hallowell as correspondent, the question 
for discussion, ‘‘Do the books we read or the friends we 
know have the greater influence on our lives?’’ was 
opened by a paper prepared by Lilian T. Jarrett and read 
by Jennie M. Davis. Joseph Heacock summed it up, by 
saying that in the Book of books, the life of that one per- 
fect character had had the greatest influence on mankind. 
A vocal duet was given by Esther and Priscilla Heacock. 
After the appointment of new officers the meeting ad- 
journed to meet at the home of Edwin T. Hallowell on Third 
month, 2ist, 1908. JENNIE C. SAUNDERS, Sec. Pro Tem. 


CHESTER, PA.—One of the most interesting as well 
as the most largely attended meetings of the Chester 
Friends’ Association, was held on the evening of Second 
month 14th in the meeting house. The particular feature 
of the occasion was a lecture on ‘‘American Versifiers of 
To-day,’’ by Prof. Francis H. Greene of West Chester 
State Normal School. The address dwelt exclusively 
upon living writers, some of whom he said gave evidence 
of real genius. He characterized the difference between 
poetry and versification as follows: ‘‘Poetry is the result of 
inspiration, and versification, of perspiration.’’ ‘‘His lec- 
ture, interspersed with brilliant flashes of wit and humor, 
was one of real profit and enjoyment. —K. M. S., Cor. See. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 

{In sending in notices for the Calen- 
dar they should be put in the usual 
form, so that they need not be re- 
written. They must be in not later 
than Third-day morning. ] 


38RD MO. 6TH (6TH-DAY.)—White- 
water Quarterly Meeting, Greensboro, 
Ind. 
Baltimore Friends’ School Lecture 
at Park Place Meeting House, at 8.15 
p. m. Robert E. Peary—‘‘Nearest the é 
North Pole,’’ and Plans for 1908 Ex- 
pedition. 1S 
—Social gathering at West Phila. 
meeting house (35th and Lancaster 
Ave.), at 8 p. m. Prof. Paul M. 
Pearson of Swarthmore College. 
‘Thoughts Poetical.’’ Refreshments. 


38RD MO. 7TH (7TH-DAY.)—Prairie 
Grove Quarterly Meeting, West 
Liberty, Lowa. 


3RD MO. 8TH (iST-DAY.)—Meet- 
ing of Friends in Washington, D. C. 
(1811 I St. N. W.), visited by Henry 
W. Wilbur, of Swarthmore, Pa. 


—New York Young Friends’ Associ- | 
ation, at the Meeting House in Brook- | 
lyn (110 Schermerhorn St.), at 8 p. m. 
‘*Problems and Tendencies of the 
Present Time—Amusements.’’  Dis- 
cussion opened by J. Barnard Walton. 


—Race Street Conference, 11:45 a.m. 
Topics: Development of the ideas of 
Satan,lAngels, and other elements taken 
from the Persian religion. The lesson 
will be conducted by Jesse H. Holmes. 

—lIsaac Wilson has a prospect of at- 
tending Friends’ Meeting at Medford, 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


[Third month 7, 1908 


LONDON GROVE, PA.—The regular meeting of the 
Young Friends’ Association was held at Philip C. Pusey’s, 
Second month 23rd, 1908. The chairman opened the meet- 
ing by reading from the Bible. Current Events were 
given by Allen Cloud. Oscar F. Passmore opened the 
subject ‘‘Unity in Our Meetings.’’ He said we had been 
schooled in the endeavor to express our views in a manner 
so as to not hurt the feelings of those who, with equal 
earnestness, may hold convictions, different, or opposite to 
our own. Friends love fellowship and think peace is a 
blessed thing. It is only by having something to tolerate 
in one another that we grow in tolerance. We owe it to 
our business meeting to add life, by giving expression: 
criticism on the outside will not do. Ellen Pyle and 
Arthur P. Yeatman followed on the subject of Unity, 
which elicited discussion from several present. From 
which we would gather that Friends lost nothing by not 
adopting the parliamentary rule. ‘‘Dolly Madison’’ was 


| the character very beautifully reviewed in a paper read 


by Florence N. Cleaver. The association adjourned to 
meet at the meeting house at Londcn Grove, Third month 
22nd, at which time Henry W. Wilbur is expected to give 
an address. With a period of silence the meeting con- 
eluded. 

HANNAH H. Pusey, Secretary. 


An administrator 


one who finds 


out that all the 
dead man’s estate 
has shrunk—except 
his life insurance. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


PHILADELPHIA 
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For Sale at Bargain Price. 


Lot No. 75 at Buck Hill Falls. Level walk to 
Inn, only 150 yards distant. Chas. N. Thompson, 
Supt., Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FOR SALE OR RENT. 
O RENT—FIRST AND THIRD FLOORS OF 
a house near 13th and Master Sts., Phila., the 
owner retaining second floor. References ex- 
changed. Address No. 34, this office. 


eral choice new 

mw vegetables of 
sterling merit. 

EARLY MORN PEA, 


known. One 


the earliest, largest ded 


farmer harvested *0 bushels from one 
and recei ved from $3 to $3.50 per bushel. 
of the best. 

GREGORY'S EARLY EXCELSIOR, the best second 
eacly low growing pea without any exception, 
A great favorite with the leading gardenes. 

“Big Oro our new white potato, ont-yields 
all the an varieties, is less affected oy 
rot, is deliciously mealy. Let us tell you a 
about it. Catalogue free. 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SCN, Marscencan, Mass. 





JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


.§ 623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
OFFICES : { Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 





ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT 
LAWYER 
1420 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Feuta. 


JOSEPH | L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, 


N. J. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


Stenographer 


These trade-mark cri 1 


GEO. B. COCK 
Girard Building 
Telephone 





on every package 






CRESC i 
DYSPEPTICS 
FLOUR 
Kx. Cc T FLOUR 
Unlike all 


» RY. OSA, 


FRIENDS’ 


, at 10 a.m. Short walk from 
Medford Station on P. R. R. 


—Meeting of Friends at Reading, at 
11 a. m. Visited by members of Phila. 
Quarterly Meeting’s Committee. Ap- 
pointed meeting at 3 p. m. 


—Joseph S. Walton expects to at- 
tend Matinecock Friends’ Meeting, 
near Locust Valley, Long Island, N.Y., 
at 1l a. m. 


—West Phila. Meeting, visited by 
Ellwood Roberts of Norristown, Pa., 
at ll. a. m.; First-day school and 
Junior conference at 10 a. m. 

—Girard Avenue, Phila., Junior 
Conference Class at 9,45. Matthew 19, 
16-30; 20, 1-16. The Compensation for 
the Sacrifice required by Jesus. 

—Circular Meeting, in the meeting 
house, Unity and Waln Sts., Frank- 
ford, Phila., at 3.30 p. m. 

—Young People’s Devotional Meet- 
ing under care of Sectional Committee 
Philadelphia Y. F. A., in the parlor 
at 15th and Cherry Sts. 

—Meeting of Friends at White 
Plains, N. Y., at home of Elizabeth 
Komori, No. 3 Fank St., at 11 a. m. 


38RD MO. 9TH (2ND-DAY)--Balti- 
more Quarterly Meeting, at Baltimore, 
Md., at 10a. m.; Ministers and Elders, 
Seventh-day before, at 3 p. m. 

—Philadelphia Young Friends’ As- 
sociation at 15th and Cherry Sts., at 
8p.m. Dr. Joseph S. Walton will 
speak on a topic of vital interest to 


Friends. The address will be followed 
by music. 
38RD MO. 12TH (5TH-DAY) 


Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting, at 
Moorestown, N. J., at 10 a. m.; Minis- 
ters and Elders, dar before, at 3 p. m. 


38RD MO. 18TH (6TH-DAY.) — 
Young Friends’ Association at West 
Grove, Pa., at 7.45 p. m. 
Meeting for Worship;’’ discussion 
opened by Geo. A. Walton and Frank 
M. Bartram. Recitation by Edith 
Cooper. 

Moorestown, N.J., Young Friends’ 
Association. 

—A Sociable at 1520 Race St., 
Phila., under care of Committee on 
Best Interests of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting. Light refreshments will be 
served. All friends are cordially in- 
vited. 

3RD MO. 14TH (7TH-DAY.)—New 
York Monthly Meeting at 15th St. and 
Rutherfurd Place, New York, at 2.30 
p. m. 


—Conference at Kennett Square, 
under care of Philanthropic Committee 
of Western Quarterly Meeting, at 2.30 
p.m. Subject; ‘‘ Legislation and 
Philanthropy.’’ To be addressed by 
William L. Price. 


**The Ideal | 
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turn easily— loads 
seem lighter and 

teams work with less 
effort when axles are 
coated with 


| MICA” 
= “Axle Grease d 


Best lubricant for the purpose 
ever used. Powdered Mica 
in the grease forms a glass- 
like coating on axle which 
practically destroys fric- 
tion. Ack thedealer and 
don't be without Mica 
Axle Grease for a day. 


STANDARD OIL 
COMPANY 
(Incorporated) , - 


— 





Wi fi “a 


JOHN B. MARTIN 
UNDERTAKER 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Licensed in Pennsylvania 
Telephones: D. & A., 
Delmarvia & Keystone, 20-13 





How to be happy and prosperous on 
a ‘‘One-Acre Ranch’’—prosperous in 
the sense of comfortable living and a 
growing bank account—the actual ex- 
perience of one city man in the North- 
west, is told by W. H. Kirkbride in 
the current Century. 
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Free from harmful drugs. 
Cure coughs and hoarse- 
ness. Relieve Asthma. 
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Lansdowne and Darby Saving Fund and Trust Company 


Georee FosTeER WHITE 


sident, Treasurer and Trust Officer 
W. LANE VERLENDEN, Vice-President 


INTELLIGENCER. {Third month 7, 1908 


JoserH T. BUNTING, Second Vice-President. 
MORGAN BuNTING, Secretary 
LEWIS LAWRENCE SMTA, Solicitor 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian or Agent. Aims at perfect service and perfect security. Wills prepared and kept free of charge 


where this Company is named as Executor. 
Full Paid Capital, $125,000.00 


Dinnerware, 


Strawbridge & Clothier is the place 


to buy Dinnerware—no question 
about it. Not only variety here, but 
values as well — the best values in 
Philadelphia. Prove it yourself, by 
comparison. 
will illustrate how the savings run. 
Unless otherwise mentioned, each set 
has 100 pieces, with three meat 
platters and a soup tureen: 

$12.75 Dinner Sets, $9.00—American 
porcelain; pink flower decoration, 
gold on edges, knobs and handles. 

$18.50 Dinner Sets, $12.50—Amer- 
ican porcelain; a rich border decora- 
tion in Oriental effect, gold on edges. 

$17.50 Dinner Sets, $13.50—Amer- 
ican porcelain, with rich decoration 
of gold medallion and spray of pink 
flowers; gold on edges, knobs and 
handles. 

$30.00 Dinner Sets, $19 50—Austrian 
china, with rich, beautiful decoration 
of red band with garlands of roses 
and gold lace work; or green band 
with scattered roses and sprays; 101 
pieces. 

$35,00 Dinner Sets, $25.00—French 
china, with a dainty border decora- 
tion of pink roses and leaves, or 
violets and vines. (Basement. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


The following items 





Either the Franklin National Bank or the Girard National Bank will receive deposits for this Company. 


2 per cent. paid on Check Deposits, 3 per cent. paid on Savings Deposit 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


E. B. Morris, President Chartered 1836 N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Streets 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $10,000,000 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Assignee and Receiver. Financial Agent for Individuals or 
Corporations. Interest allowed on Individual and Corporation Accounts. Acts as Trustee of Corpora- 


| tion Mortgages. Depository under Plans of Reorganization. Registrar and Transfer Agent. Assumes 


Entire charge of Real Estate. Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


Make Sure That The Title To Your Property Is All Right. 


Our examination eliminates all possible flaws, our insurance protects you against loss in case your 
title should be contested. 


CHESTER COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 


Wm. H. Gibbons, Vice-Prest., 
Wm. P. Sharpless, Trust Officer, 


J. Everton Ramsey, Prest., 
L. K. Stubbs, Vice-Prest. and Treas. 


Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, Jobbing attended to 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street ab. Race,) Phila., Pa. 
"Phone 54-78 D Filbert. 


Young Friends’ Association 
140 North Fifteenth Street, 
Philadelphia. 

MEALS: 

Dinner, 12 to 2 p. m. 

Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a. m. Supper, 5.40 to 7 p. m. 
Table d’hote 25 cents 
ROOMS: 

One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week; 
Two occupants, 50 and 75 cents each, per night; 
$2 and $2.50 each, per week. 


Address, ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
Both Phones 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Sts. 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 


Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and other Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


TYDFFRS GA NUMBER 


BOOKA 


is invaluable to every amateur and 
rofessional grower of vegetables or 
owers. Conceded to be the most 
lete, helpful and instructive 
cade issued. 248 pages, 4 
color plates, 4 duotone plates and hundreds 
of photographic illustrations. When you are 


in the city call for a copy—or write--we will 
mail it free. 


Henry A. Dreer, 
714 Chestout St., 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Philadelphia. Write for Samples 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re ® W 

ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 515 alput St., 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


Phila., Pa. 
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The Provident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street Capital, $1,000,000, fully paid 


Surplus and Undivided Profits belonging to the anaes, 
Surplus belonging to Insurance — 
Assets of the Company, . 


Stint, stint, stint ! Save, save, 
save ! 


What for? 


While you are answering this 
question, consider whether less 
saving, united with a policy of 
. : 8 _s poncy T. Wistar Brown, .... 
life insurance, will be more con- Joseph Ashbrook, .. 
ducive to the happiness of your oe 


' David G. Alsop, 
family and yourself. Consult the J. Barton Townsend, 


$ §:037-440-73 

. 7.595.533 56 

. + 75,429 478.34 

Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on ‘Deposit “hels as "74 Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, etc 


OFFICERS. 


DIRECTORS. 


Samuel R. Shipley, Robert M. Janney. 
T. Wistar Brown, Marriott C. Morris, 
Richard Wood, Frank H. Taylor, 
Charles Hartshorne, J. B. Townsend, Jr., 
Actuary Asa S. Wing, John B. Morgan, 
stant Trust Officer James V. Watson, F. H. Strawbridge, 
Treasurer William Longstreth, Joseph Ashbrook, 
Secretary John Thompson Emlen. 
"_. Superintendent of Agencies 


Boxes in Modern Safe Deposit Vaults, $3 and Upwards 


President 

Vice-President 

ice-Pres. & Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
«Trust Officer 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 








